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For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


Memoirs of Micajah Collins. 
(Continued from page 2.) 

1812, 7th mo. 5th. This day, with Abigail 
(urtin, the scene of action closed. Though 
the had been some time lingering under a con- 
umptive complaint, yet ber death was sud- 
den; but in the latter part of her illness, she 
whibited Christian firmness, fortitude, and 
composure of mind ; quietly settled her affairs, 
md in resignation departed under a hope 
of acceptance with Him who giveth lite, 
ad whose right alone it is to take it away. 
Such an evidence of a well-grounded hope of 
afavorable acceptance with ber God, in a try- 
ing moment, leaves a comfortable reflection 
onthe minds of ber survivors, who are sensi- 
bleof itsimportance. And leaving it inserted 
in ber last will, as a desire which bad long 
attended her mind, even when in health, and 
lfar separated from her, that, if she should 
be taken away, I might be guardian to her 
three little children, and do by them, as near 
smay be as though they were myown. But 
there are many difficulties attending such a 
tharge, and I feel the weight of responsibility 
inthe care it must necessarily bring upon me. 
Iwish, however, to do right in this as in other 
things. My concern must be, not only to do 
them justice in regard to their outward in- 
terest, of which a considerable portion is left 
them, but in regard to their education also. 

6th. Attended the funeral of Abigail Curtin. 

To my mind it was a season of humble pov- 
tty, and I felt peculiarly resigned to it. 
Great are often the expectations of people on 
occasions ; great also are the wisdom 
md the goodness of our gracious Heavenly 
Henefuctor towards his poor dependent chil- 
tn. He carefully feedeth and nourisheth 
them with food convenient for them, accord- 

gto their several growths and capacities— 


per age ; keeping them in a state of entire 
Meir daily support. “Give us day by day 


ine Lawgiver to his dependent children. 


Mother humbling season. 


Mpendency on his inexhaustible fountain for 
daily bread,” was a wise direction of our 


%h. Our Monthly Meeting at Salem was 
Hope I am learn- 
Obedience by the things that I suffer.|with Friends and others in their mid-week 'close, in testimony to the efficacy of that wor- 
alience is a precious boon through the pro-' meeting at Mendon. Afternoon rode to Smith-|ship which he bad been convinced would be 
of human life, and an indispensable| field ; and made a satisfactory visit to an hum-jand is acceptable with Him who is a spirit, 
lisite to man’s happiness and safety on all| ble, tender spirited woman. 


trying occasions. It is much to be regretted| 6th. At Wainsoaket mid-week meeting. 
and greatly to be lamented, that Christian|Things opened clearly in the spring and love 
professors do not more generally act uponjof the Gospel to communicate; and many 
Christian principles, by taking into view the|minds were enabled to participate together 
real and intrinsic value of things perishable|in the cup of Divine consolation. 
and uncertain in their duration, and alto-| 7th. Rode to Mendon to attend the funeral 
gether of transient enjoyment, and weigh|of D. D. He was not a member of our So- 
them in the just balance of Truth, when their|ciety, but long convinced of the truth of the 
insufficiency to give permanent happiness|religious principles we hold; and at his own 
would soon appear; and the genuine excel-jrequest was buried in a plain way, and in 
lency of true simplicity of heart, and the ex-|Friends’ burying ground. A meeting was 
pediency of self-denial would become more|hbeld on the occasion in the old meeting-house 
fully obvious, and the minds of men become|in Mendon; a large gathering of people as- 
more singly devoted to God, than is the case|sembled there, towards whom the gospel 
at present. flowed in freedom, and it was a season of 
Among the politicians of this world, a party |favor. But I have often thought the minds 
spirit bas for several years been rising to ajof people are so generally outward, and their 
very great height, blinding the eyes of the|expectations raised on such occasions, that 
people, and subverting every reasonable prin-|the free circulation of that life which is the 
ciple, until war was this year declared be-|spring and energy of true Gospel ministry, is 
tween this country and Great Britain. Sojoften obstructed, and its rising and expansion 
infatuated do men grow, under the dominion | prevented by an improper dependence on the 
of worldly policy, and so lost to their truest|instrument. People are very apt to think it 
interest, as to go to war, nation against na-|a favorable time for vocal exercise, particu- 
tion, until many lives are lost and much pro-|larly when ministers are present. And pro- 
perty wasted, about a circumstance that, |fessors of most denominations are in the prac- 
whether gained or lost, is not of consequence|tice of sending for ministers on such occa- 
worth one man’s life. sions, under an apprehension that the solem- 
26th. This afternoon had the company of;nity of the occasion demands something like 
Matthew Franklin; be was largely and in-|it in sympathy with the mourning relatives. 
structively opened in our meeting in the line} But by such an improper dependence on the 
of the ministry. He bore a sound and faith-|preacher they are always liable to be disap- 
ful testimony against war, and the spirit of;pointed, and sometimes they are really so. 
war, at this critical juncture, when our ears|For if anything is communicated by one au- 
are continually annoyed with the discordant| thorized for it, yet it is not with that life and 
sounds of war and rumorsof war. And, alas! energy, as [would be the case] if the minds of 
members of our Society, notwithstanding |all the people were more deeply centered to 
their pacific profession to the contrary, too|the place where alone true prayer is wont to 
much mingling with these sanguinary char-|be made; and therefore their minds are not 
acters, and participating with them in the|so livingly edified and instructed. 
war spirit, and as it were striking hands with| After the interment of the deceased, which 
the potsherds of the earth. was at the close of the meeting, we went 
27th. Matthew Franklin bad a meeting|home with the widow to dine; having many 
among us particularly for the members of our|years been acquainted with her before her 
meeting. He was extensive in his communi-|marriage. Many people of different denom- 
cation, and spoke much to the condition we inations assembled there in the afternoon, 
are in, and much to the point. May it be| with whom a meeting was had to good satis- 
duly applied. faction; and many minds were made tender 
Having felt my mind drawn to visit some|by the power of the everlasting Truth. Re- 
meetings within the limits of Smithfield Quar-| garding the deceased it is observable, that on 
terly meeting, and spreading the concern be-|his death-bed, just before the closing period, 
fore our last Monthly Meeting they gave me|be requested Friends might be invited to bis 
a minute for that purpose. house, after the interment of his corpse, and 
8th month 4th. Lett home on my proposed|there hold a solemn meeting. He having 
visit to Smithfield, and rode to Mendon. Onj|been many years convinced of the rectitude 











ilk for babes, and strong meat for those of|the road had many reflections on the good-jof our principles, and of the propriety of our 


ness and mercy of our Heavenly Father and|manner of worship, as being most consistent 
benefactor; on the responsibility of man, and| with the true spirit of the Gospel, and appre- 
the obligations he lays under to Him, and his|hending himself to bave been remiss in the 
all-bountiful providence, without whose notice | faithful discharge of that reasonable duty, 
not a sparrow falleth to the ground, or a hair| when of ability of body to attend to it; for 
of one’s head perisheth. which weighty reason he felt most easy in his 

5th. Had a pretty satisfactory opportunity | mind to make this solemn request before bis 


and must be worshipped in spirit and in truth, 
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and is seeking such to worship Him. Andja considerable excavation, and a large pile of|ishment from decaying vegetable matter, pro- 
to this purpose a meeting was held, without|sand for making mortar, procured by digging|bably a fungus. 

his request being made known to Friends| out the decayed rock and passing it through| Of the five kinds of Violet, which I have 


until after it wasover. In this meeting Truth|a sieve. The lower flanks of the mountain|noticed on these hills, none of which are in 


gained the ascendency; magnified be the 
Shepherd of Israel. 

9th. Much enlarged in the love of the Gos- 
pel at Uxbridge First-day meeting ; and 10tb 
went to Northbridge and attended an ap- 
pointed meeting, where a close searching 


testimony went forth against a worldly spirit, 
without much relief. 

12th. At their Quarterly Meeting for Min- 
isters and Elders. It was small because of the 
present rain ; but it was atime of favor. Gold 
is often mingled with some glittering alloy. 


had but little undergrowth, and presented a|bloom at this season of the year, by far the 
park-like appearance. 
with which it was principally covered, had|sbaped leaves ( Viola sagittata.) This seems 
been cut off, and from the stumps a circle of|to find a congenial home among the Cedars 
young trees had shot up, forming a series of|and Junipers on the dry slopes, where the 
clumps, each containing from three to ten|foliage of the low growing plants which cover 
trees, now 30 or 40 feet in height. 
ber of shoots which rise from a chestnut|under the feet of the traveller. 
stump is quite large, but as there is not room|sociated with an abundance of Cinque-foil, 
for all to develop, the weaker ones gradually|and the leaves of a species of Everlasting 
die out. 


The chestnut timber}/most abundant is the species with arrow. 


The num-|tbe surface seems crisp and almost crackles 
Here it is ag. 


which grow close to the ground—for this js 
In ascending this mountain, I bad the plea-|not its time of blooming, and no stalk now 


And, “ bow is our gold become dim, and our|sant company of four female friends, who had |lifts its flowers into the air. 


tine gold changed!” In the evening had a sit- 
ting with a large company of Friends. 

13th. Their Quarterly Meeting was a large 
and mixed gathering,—David Howland bad 
good service among them ; and my own heart 
was expanded in the love which extends over) 
sea and land, and embraces all the family of 
mankind; which terminated to my own un- 
speakable comfort. 

14th. At an adjourned sitting of Bolton 
Monthly Meeting; also an appointed public, 
meeting for the accomplishment of a mar- 
riage. The meeting was large notwithstand- 
ing the great fall of rain; unto whom the 
everlasting Gospel was preached. 

15th. Under a comfortable evidence of 
having done what my bands found to do in 
the course of this small journey, and with a 
reward of peace in my own beart, rode home, 
and to my satisfaction found all well. 

(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 


Rambles on the Hills of Berks County, Pa. 
No. 2. 

On the summit of the mountain behind the 
“ Sunnyside House,” the proprietor has erect-| 
ed an observatory, high enough to overlook 
the tree tops, and giving an unobstructed 
view of the valleys both north and south. To} 
the eastward lie Reading and its hills; and on. 
the north the wide expanse of Lebanon Val-| 
ley, with its fertile fields, some brown with) 
wheat-stubble, others green with corn, oats 
or grass, and so distinct in their shades and 
outlines as to remind one of the differently, 
colored townships on a map, or, as remarked 
by one familiar with domestic economies, of 
a patchwork quilt. The distant range of the 
Blue Mountains, with its remarkable level-' 
topped outline, bounded the view in that di-| 
rection. The prospect to the south was sub-' 
stantially the same as that described in the) 
previous article. The succession of hills and, 
valleys, and the greater amount of wood- 
land, relieve it of the map-like features of the} 


Lebanon Valley scenery, and give a more 
pleasing and attractive effect ; though the 
other is also very beautiful. 

From the summit of the observatory, I ob- 
served a round topped hill to the eastward, 
forming part of the range on which we were 
standing. It bears the name of Cushion Moun- 


tain, perhaps from its shape. The ascent 
from the west is gradual and comparatively 
easy, but the eastern face is very rocky and 
bold. Its rocks are a lighter gray than those} 
at “Sunnyside,” and appear to contain more 
feldspar, and to crumble more readily by ex- 
posure to the weather. So far has this pro- 
¢ess been carried, that at one spot I observed 





wandered there from their temporary home 
on the north face of the range on whicb)in the borders of fields and on waste grounds. 
“Sunnyside” was located. 


‘saparilla. 


The common Milk Weed is plentiful here 


As we neared the| As I passed to-day some of them growing b 
summit we came to a round spot levelled by|the road-side, I found the same red beetle 
the hand of the woodman for burning char-| with black spots that I bad observed feedin 
coal. Whether it was due to the charcoal|on this plant in New Jersey. Coming rather 
thus mingled with the soil, or to some otber|close to one of the insects, he became alarmed, 
cause, I cannot tell, but there was an abun-|and loosening his hold, fell, but was caught in 
dant growth of Wild Sarsaparilla (Aralia|the fold of a leaf, where he lay on his back as 
nudicaulis), which I did not observe on any|if dead, and continued motionless there, feign. 
other part of the mountain. The root of this|ing death, till 1 moved on. 

plant grows borizontally to a length of several| Ferns are abundant in the woods, among 
feet, is aromatic, and sometimes used as a|the rocks, and in the moist places in the lower 
substitute, in medicine, for the officinal Sar-|levels. Thus far, I have identified about 18 
From a scarcely perceptible stem |species. Beautiful as they are, and deservedly 
there rises a single long leaf-stalk. The leaf,|favorites, they are difficult to describe in 
at the summit of this, has three divisions,|/popular language; and it would be almost 
each of which bas five leaflets. The fruit,|/impossible, without the aid of fresh specimens 
consisting of several bunches of berries (now|and a good magnifying glass, or of well-drawn 





|almost dried up) is also supported by a single| illustrations, to explain to one unacquainted 


stalk springing up along side of that of the;with the subject, the minute distinctions 
leaf. To this same family, Aralia, belong the| which separate some of the closely resembling 
Spikenard and Ginseng, both of which have/kinds from each other. 
warm aromatic roots. Their manner of growth is peculiar and 
Leaving my company to rest on some of,curious. On the backs of the leaves of many 
the stones at this level spot, I completed the | kinds, will be found at the proper season little 
ascent, and soon returned—but all bad disap-/clusters of small bodies, so minute that an ip- 
peared. Supposing they had concluded to go dividual grain or spore (as they are termed) 
no further, I leisurely wended my way home-|is scarcely discernible by the unassisted eye. 
ward; but after descending the mountain,| When these are planted under favorable cir 
and rising a short distance on the opposite|cumstances of soil and moisture, they grow 
slope, I found two girls—children of nature|and form a minute plantlet, on which are de- 
—sitting on the grass by the wayside, who|veloped organs similar to the stamens and 
said that the party bad not passed by. Fear-|pistils of ordinary flowering plants. By these 
ing that they had become bewildered among organs the fertilization of the plant is effected, 
the many indistinct paths through the woods,|and the young fern enters into existence as 
I retraced my steps, occasionally shouting to|separate being ! J, 
attract the attention of the wanderers; but 
as I neared the top of the mountain, was re- 
lieved by the cheerful sound of their voices, 
and found that my anxiety was needless. In- (Continued from page 4.) 
stead of going back, when I left them, they] After the release of the Friends who were 
had merely diverged to a point on the side of|accused of being at a conventicle, when they 
the mountain, which commanded a view of|were attending a funeral, as related in the 
the town of Reading, and were innocently |last number of this account, E. Stirredge says: 
unconscious of my uneasiness. “This wicked priest, after the burial, went 
In passing through the woods, I saw a/from house to house, and threatened tom 
glimpse of white, where a bunch of dead leaves) ple, that it should cost them five pounds 4 
was slightly lifted from the soil. On remov-|piece for going to hear the Quakers. Some 
ing them, there was exposed to view a group|being frightened at his threatening, asked bi 
of 10 or 15 purely white stems, a few inches|forgiveness: others said they would go = 
high, each terminated with a large drooping] But still be continued his rage, for not a 
flower, in shape resembling the bowl of a to-| would content him but our ruin. He 
bacco pipe. They were Indian Pipes, (Mono-|sent the officers to our meeting, who dealt 
tropa uniflora). The whole plant was of alroughly with us, by pulling and throwing, 
uniform white, not a trace of green about it,/and threatening; all which did not content 
and its general appearance was more that of|him; but as he was preaching in his pulpit, 
some peculiar fungus, than of the more higbly|he fell down as dead, whilst the words were 
organized plants which bear flowers and seeds.|in his mouth; as many of the hearers then 
The cluster of stems springs from a ball of|present, declared unto me that they th t 
matted, fibrous rootlets; and draws its nour.| he would never have drawn breath again. t 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Imprisonment and Release of Elizabeth Stirradge 
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0- sler a great ado, and all means used that they|to be carted for the testimony of our Lord|reveal his secrets unto his children, whom he 
guld, he recovered a little. The people said,|and Master Jesus Christ.’ had tried and proved in such things.” 
ve ge hope it will be a warning to him to leave| So they returned to the priest, and told him} “The Lord, was pleased to speak comforta- 
in df persecuting his neighbors. But it was|they had done his work effectually, for we|bly to me in the secret of my heart, in the 
he ,, for be was heard to say, ‘That if he|were all committed to prison. He put off bis|spring of life, and said, ‘The time of the de- 
W- & wuld but live to accomplish that work he bad| bat, and thanked them, and said, ‘It would}liverance of my people draweth near!’ ‘ For 
ms n, he did not care if he died presently.’|add years to his life; now he should live in|the cries of the poor, and the sighings of the 
A's geing his neighbors not forward in answer-|peace.’ But take notice how short his days}needy, will I arise, and I will work a way for 
he ing bis will, he sent to Bristol for Jobn Helliar,| were.” the deliverance of my people; for the time is 
rer sith more of his confederates, who was the| “Before we were carried to prison the priest|near that the prison shall not enclose them, 
les t persecutor at Bristol, whom he thought] was walking in the steeple-house yard, where|but they shall come forth and declare my 
98- @ iid his work to the full. They came with|he had a great deal of foolish discourse with| wondrous works; for I will work, and none 

oil, pany officers, into our meeting at Chew-mag-|some boys who were at play, too tedious to|shall be able to hinder.’ 
‘Ng Bn, five miles from Bristol, where we were|mention. But the last words were, ‘He bid| “This was the glad tidings that lived with 
$18 BP wlemnly met together to wait upon the great/one of the boys take a halter and hang him-|me night and day in the time of my confine- 
OW HB God of heaven and earth ; rushed in amongst/self;’ and then he fell down [as] dead. His|ment.” 
is, arrested us all in the king’s name, and left/family used all means they could to restore} In the next number will be shown how this 
ere @yguard upon us, then went to the priest’s|him. After an hour and a-balf’s time, he had|promise was fulfilled to this little band of 
nds. WH house to dinner, and staid near two hours. In|so much life, as that he called them that were | sufferers. 
b thich time, we had our meeting peaceably,|about him rogues. So they carried him to his COAG Goons 
Cue @ sherein we enjoyed the presence of the Lord,| bed, where he remained some days, and died ; ays For “ The Friend.” 
ling Bi our souls’ comfort, who never failed his|but never sensible, as I was informed by seve-|The New Almaden Quicksilver Mines, California. 
‘her tildren in a needful hour, but always gave|ral. We were carried to prison before he} About twelve miles from the city of San 
ned, them strength suitable to the day ; everlasting| died, where we bad hard usage. Jose, Santa Clara County, California, in a 
tin FB honor be given to his holy name. Our keeper, Giles Bale, and his wife, put southerly direction, are situated the famous 
k as After they had fed to the full, and drank|us in the common jail, witb three felons, who| New Almaden Quicksilver Mines, next in 
'89 @ ihandance, they brought with them faggots of; were condemned to be hanged, and would not | productiveness, and probably of late surpass- 
yood from the priest’s, with a hatchet and a afford us straw to lie upon, though we would |ing the old Almaden Mines of Spain. 
Ong F peat axe, and commanded the people to assist | have paid for it. Living some distance from| They were first brought to the notice of the 
Wer Fitem. So they mustered up their force as|the prison, they locked us up, and carried| whites by the Indians using the pigment to 
t 18 they came along ; and the people seeing what away the key with them, to prevent the under-|adorn their persons, and this soon led the 
edly posture they were in, cried out, ‘What are’ keeper from showing us any favor; and the Spanish and other settlers to open up these 
.2 going todo? ‘Blow up the house, and|head keeper's wife said, ‘There let them be, | vast hidden treasures to the arts and com- 
most Big the Quakers,’ said they. Then they|like a company of rogues together ;—if I had | merce of the world. 
nens & threw down their wood at the meeting-house a worse place, I would put them in it.* Like many other gigantic or important 
BWN F igor, and cried out, ‘Set fire on them, blow| It was a most dismal place, where we had undertakings, there were difficulties to be 
nted wthe house.’ The people cried out, ‘It will neither stock nor stone to sit upon; nor any encountered in its early development. About 
HONS F in our houses that are near, and you will resting place to lean against, but the black, 1846 it was first known and opened as a 
o1ing F ictbe so wicked as te burn the people, will stone wall, covered over with soot, and the mine. Miners in those days were scarce 
a?” Then they came in, in a violent man-|damp cold ground tolie upon. But before we, here, and bad to be brought from Mexico. 
and wer,and laid bands on the children, threaten-'lay down, three of our Friends who were pri- After being worked in a very indifferent way 
nany F ing to burn them; bringing some out, they soners in the room adjoining to that we were| for a few years, and in the struggles for owner- 
little aid, ‘We will make them a warning to all in, put through the grates to us four dust or|ship and possession, it finally passed into and 
DI F others, and make them repent that ever they| chaff pillows, and two blankets, and a little| remains in the hands of a wealthy American 
med) were Quakers.’ straw, whereon we lay down, like a flock of;company, to whose management and skill we 
£¥® @ Then they laid hands on us, hauling and sheep in a pen, in a very cold winter, the'are indebted for the enormous yield of this 
© oi J imgging us along, beating some with a cane, like of which I do not remember; where! precious product. 
Brow Bind hewing off the legs of the forms, and; most of us took our rest very sweetly. But These mines are reached over a fine grav- 
" > taking other forms by the two ends, threw the when I lay down, the consideration came into elled road, passing through rich, diversified 
is Friends backwards that sat thereon; often' my heart, ‘Lord thou knowest for what we orchard and grain lands. The approach to 
= tilling to our neighbors to aid them. Some are exposed to this hardship ; it is because we the extensive works and buildings of the 
ee Bf them replied, ‘We cannot work on the cannot betray our testimony, nor wrong our company, is by a pretty winding road among 
» aan abbath-day.’ So they continued until they, conscience, nor deal treacherously with our) the foot-hills, where we suddenly come to the 
W. had wearied themselves; then bringing us all own souls. And seeing itis so, Lord, be thou; mouth of a canyon at the base of a romantic 
end.” | %tinto the street amongst many people, I our comfort in this needful time ; for it is thy range of mountains ; and bere a beautiful view 
rede aid unto them, ‘Where is your teacher?’ presence makes bard things easy, and bitter meets theeye. The lovely grounds surround- 
‘What is that to you,’ some replied, ‘you things sweet ; and thou hast sweetened the jing the residence of the manager, are all that 
thall be sure to suffer, if the rest do not.’; waters of a bitter cup. Oh! thou Physician could be desired. The smoothly shaven green 
po ‘But where is your teacher?’ I said again, of value, who can strengthen both soul and sward, the stately shade trees, the tropical 
fe 3 ‘Let him come and see the fruit of bis labor ; body, be with us this night, and all the nights and semi-tropical shrubbery and plants, the 
pen.  tisis his flock, and this is your sabbath day’s and days that we have to live in this world.’|]uxuriance and variety of the flowers so 
= work, let him come and behold the fruits of; Then the Lord was pleased to open my heart| tastefully displayed, the sparkling mountain 
wen” FF his labor, and see if he will not be ashamed unto him, and to fill it with his mercy and|streams meandering among these elegantly 
i fit. Then they forced us in again, and, comfortable presence, insomuch that I could| kept gardens, are all refreshing and delightful 
‘Some John Helliar caused his man to make our)have sung aloud of the goodness of the Lord,|to look upon. But we must pass from these 
4 him hittimus, and himself committed us to Ivel- [and of his mercies and blessings bestowed) to the “ Hacienda,” where we find the reduc- 


thester jail, where we were cruelly used, as is 
ther related. 
John Helliar being the principal man in this 


upon us. But looking over my fellow prison-| tion works, the offices and stores of the com- 
ers, and seeing them so sound asleep, I forbore| pany, and a village of the miners and laborers. 
to open my mouth.” The steep ascent then begins to other villages 





| 












dealt "OTK, our head-borough asked him what he| “Great was the goodness and mercy of the| of the miners, &c., away up on the barren 
yewing, thould do with us? He replied, ‘Have them| Lord towards us from day to day ; that I have hillsides, from whence an extensive and mag- 
stent M"*y to prison presently.’ The day being sometimes said, surely the Lord is honoring) nificent view is had of the Santa Clara valley 
ulpit, fr spent, and the journey long, it being|bis people, and weaning them from this world.’ and encircling mountain ranges. _In the vi- 
= Wenty-two miles to the county jail, he asked | It seemed to me as if I had no habitation but cinity of these higher mining villages are 
3 then John Helliar how we should go? For here are) the prison : then was the time for the Lord to| numerous shafts, the debris from which attest 
ought M"2y women who cannot travel on foot. He) the great amount of labor required in the 


mswered, ‘I will press some carts to haul! «his keeper and his wife died soon after, and their'stupendous workings of this wonderful and 
Mem along.’ I said, ‘We are not ashamed family came to ruin. interesting region. We bad no time to go 
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down into the mines; and the process of pro- 


[The following piece bas been sent for in- 
curing quicksilver from the ore, need not be en-|sertion in “The Friend” by a correspondent 
tered into or elaborated here, forit is nodoubt|in Connecticut, who desires to know the 
familiar to most readers of “The Friend,”|name of the author. 


or can be easily ascertained by reference to|readers give the information ?—Ep.] 


the proper authorities on such subjects. How- 
ever, we were shown the quicksilver flowing 
through a pipe into a metal vessel; a large 
iron bolt was thrown in and floated upon it 
—something new and strange to our little 
family group. 

Our object in visiting the mines was partly 
to see the place and people, and we were well 
pleased with our day’s journey through the 
valley and among the mountains, and wound 
up a most agreeable trip, combining as it did, 
business, instruction and rational enjoyment. 
Happening there on one of our national boli- 
days, we contented ourselves with cursory 
glimpses of the country and its inbabitants. 
Here we saw people representing various 
nationalities mostly at rest, or enjoying them- 
selves in the bright atmosphere of our glorious 
California climate. There was avery pleasant 
looking company, mostly English miners and 
their families, gathered about the “church” 
grounds ; and we mingled and conversed with 
some of them freely. There were to be First- 
day school anniversary exercises in the after- | 
noon, and a tea-party at the village meeting- 
house, a neat looking white structure which 
is perched up on the brow of a hill—a most} 
conspicuous object as seen from the valley. | 
We were kindly and courteously received by 
the Methodist minister in charge, who, be- 
fore our return, presented us with some very | 
rich specimens of cinnabar, a few of which 
were crystalized, making a valuable addition 
to our cabinet of minerals and curiosities. 

As we descended the bill, and just before 
leaving the “ Hacienda,” we tested the water 
of a deep, copious soda spring, and found it 
very pleasant to the taste. It is said to pos- 
sess some valuable medicinal qualities. 

It is noteworthy that the only Cinnabar 
deposits developed in the United States have 
been found in California, though in the past 
few years one or two deposits have been 
worked to a limited extent in Nevada. 

To give an idea of the value and magnitude 
of these mines, it may be stated that the 
Almaden Company own about 4,000 acres of 
land, mostly mountainous, for which they 
originally paid $1,750,000. The mines give 
employment to between 500 and 600 people, | 
and to obtain the rich deposits of Cinnabar! 
in some cases they bave penetrated to a depth | 
of, say, 2,000 feet from top; the flues for 
condensing are carried a distance of some 
1,200 feet above the “ Hacienda.” 

At present, quicksilver rates low in the 
general market, and the probability is none 
of the mines on this coast or elsewhere are 

aying. 

The yield of the leading mines of California 
for the past thirty-four years amounts to 
1,357,403 flasks, each flask containing about 
75 pounds. Of this production the New Al- 
maden has furnished 793,859 flasks, or about 
60 per cent. of the whole. 

The New Almaden mine has produced con- 
tinuously since 1850, though some years the 
yield has been very light. The largest yield 
of this mine was 47,194 flasks in 1865. The 
product for 1883 was 29,000 flasks. 

Joun BELL. 


San Jose, California, Seventh Mo. 25, 1884. 





Selected. 
THE MOTHERLESS. 


Deal gently with the motherless, 
Oh, ye who rule their homes, 

Cast not a shadow on the brows 
Of those deep-stricken ones. 


Speak softly to the motherless ; 
A saddened stream is stirred 
From the deep founts of memory, 

With every unkind word. 


There is a yearning in each heart, 
For the sweet strains of yore— 

A longing for a mother’s voice, 
Which sounds for them no more. 


Be kind unto the motherless, 
Beside thy hearth of glee; 

Should there some little lone ones rest, 
Give them thy sympathy. 


Look, parent, on thy own fair ones, 
And think a mother’s smile 

Once shed a sunshine o’er the brow 
Of every orphan child. 


Think of the hand that rested 
Once fondly on each head— 

The eye that gave back looks of love, 
Now silent cold and dead. 


And give thou to these little hearts 
The little love they clain— 

Be mother to the motherleass, 
In heart as well as name. 


—_—_se———_—_ 


AT TWILIGHT. 


When the twilight hour with magic power, 
Imparts its influence sweet, 
Rendering the careworn, weary heart 
For contemplation meet, 
Then memory true recalls to view 
The days of “auld lang syne,” 
When rosy cheek and footsteps fleet 
And merry heart were mine. 


The bubbling brook, the shady nook, 
I see in fancy still; 

The grassy slope, the elm, the oak, 
The old house on the hill; 

The woodbine clambers to the roof 
Each side the open door, 

And sunlight streams in golden gleams 
Across the well scoured floor. 


Selected. 


Just there’s the well, the dear old well, 
Where, at its mossy brink, 

With cup in hand, I oft have gained 
Full many a cooling drink. 

Then jesting flung myself adown 
To hunt for four-leaved clover, 

Or pick the yellow buttercups 
That gilt the meadow over. 


Heart light as air, as free from care, 
Gaily I danced, a-singing, 

Or skipping rope, or with a book, 
Or in the swing a-swinging. 

Out in the barn a-hunting eggs, 
Or with enchanted vision, 

Peering amid the clouds to catch 
Some glimpse of fields elysian. 


With mirth and song sped time along, 
Nor dreamed I, e’er so lightly, 
That there could ever come a day 
The sun would shine less brightly. 
Friends tried and true are lost to view, 
Some, passed beyond the river, 
While others dear still greet me here, 
Constant and faithful ever. 


Oh, earth is not a dreary spot, 
For love doth labor lighten, 

And each new year still brings to me 
New joys to cheer and brighten ; 





Can any one of our 


But changes come to every one; 
Old Time we can not smother, 
And silver threads are in my hair, 
And dear ones call me “ mother.” 


Yes, I have children of my own 
To hunt for four-leaved clover, 
And pick the yellow buttercups 
That gild the meadow over. 
Still to the days of “ auld lang syne” 
Sweet memory recalls me, 
When twilight with her witching charms 
And silken chains enthralls me. 
—H. F. Clarke. 


Justice and Generosity. 


It is one of the strange inconsistencies of 
human nature that men prefer to do good 
through the medium of benevolence rather 
than through that of justice. It is not un- 
common to find the seller exerting every 
energy to get more than a fair price for his 
goods, and the buyer putting forth equal 
efforts to obtain them for less than their true 
value, and yet both subsequently uniting to 
found some charitable institution, to uphold 
a church, to promote a reform, to relieve dis- 
tress. There are men who will grind the 
faces of the poor in the morning in their 
business, and subscribe a good round sum to 
provide them with food and shelter in the 
afternoon. There are women, both wealthy 
and of moderate means, who will drive a sharp 
and hard bargain, and will only give the 
smallest possible sum to those whom they 
employ to work for them; yet who will will- 
ingly give far more than they thus save, when 
a tale of distress arouses their sympathies and 
excites their pity. Extended schemes of pbil- 
antbropy will readily gain the ear, and se- 
cure the aid of those who can never be pre- 
vailed upon to exercise plain principles of 
justice and honesty in the common every-day 
affairs of life. ‘ 

Generosity is a privilege that one has no 
right to indulge in as long as he refuses to 
perform a single well-defined act of justice. 
Indeed, we may safely assert not only that 
all men and women sbould be just before they 
are generous, but that they cannot be really 
generous before they are just. Should we 
call that man generous who took the bread 
that one poor man bad earned for his children 
and gave it to another family because they 
were hungry? Yet what else does he do who 
withholds a just debt or takes advantage of a 
man’s poverty or ignorance to obtain from 
him labor or goods at less than a fair price, 
and then bestows such ill-gotten gains upon 
any so-called benevolent object, public or 
private? It is not his to bestow, it belongs 
to those he bas oppressed, and he has no 
more right to give it away than be would 
have to give away the contents of bis neigh- 
bor’s purse. Without casting the slightest 
sbade upon generous impulses and charitable 
enterprises, which indeed form a large part 
of the beauty and tenderness of life, we still 
believe that they are valuable, only as they 
coincide with and supplement strict integrity, 
never when they usurp its place. No amount 
of alms-giving can atone for a single unjust 
or oppressive act ; no liberality in one diree 
tion can make up for meanness in another, 00 
effort to diminish the burdens of life in leisure 
hours can absolve a man from adding to them 
in his hours of business. 

Could the calculation be made as to what 
proportion of the charity now required @ 
given by a community would be needless @ 
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information. Yet, though this is impossible 
discover in any given case, it is very cer- 
jin that the ratio of the one would diminish 
ss the other increased. Very much of the 
jistress and poverty that appeals for aid is 
used by various kinds of injustice, and who- 
ger truly desires to lessen it cannot act more 
diciently than in throwing his whole ener- 
gies into the work of securing to every one 
his just rights. There is no help afforded so 
raluable as that which promotes self-respect 
snd independence in the one who is assisted, 
rile the habit of being cheated and receiving 
bounty alternately paves the way to pauper- 
im With all its evils. 

It is not only dealing out justice to the 
porfor which we contend. The whole fabric 
of society is so thorougbly interwoven to- 
gether that whatever affects any part affects 
the whole. Simple integrity, simple fairness, 
imple justice to poor and rich alike, giving 
toeach one his rightful dues, striving neither 
to oversell nor to underbuy goods or labor ; 
incurring no debts that admit of a possible 
doubt of being promptly met, and luring no 


THE FRIEND. 


socalled for if fair and just dealings were ob-|quiet, and the nurse, a highly intelligent 
grved by all, it would reveal some interesting| young woman, by no means averse to her 


duties, was listening to some admirable coun- 
sels from her matronly friend. The whole 
subject of family influence and duty, the de- 
velopment of the good in the nature of each 
boy or girl, practical details in the nursery 
and school-room—upon these subjects the 
conversation went on between the two wo- 
men, the younger one joining in it with good 
sense and interest. She supposed her new 
friend to be some prudent, tender-hearted 
mercbant’s wife, and thanked her gratefully 
for her words as a station separated them. 
The nurse then discovered the wise mother 
to have been the third child of Queen Vic- 
toria, the late Grand Duchess of Hesse.— Late 
Paper. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
At a reception recently given to the Chinese 
Minister (we believe in New York), he made 
the following remarks to his countrymen. 
They re-awaken the feeling of regret which 
has often been felt at the passage of the pro- 

scriptive legislation respecting this people. 
* The status of the Chinese in America is 
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he used to guide his donkey to the pump, and 
then drive him round to bis customers. Three 
years ago Bob used one shaft as a sort of 
movable crutch, and seemed to trust much 
to his donkey to go the right way. Now he 
appears quite blind, for a few days ago he was 
noticed going into the yard where the pump 
stands, when the donkey stopped. He asked 
a boy what his donkey stopped for, and was 
told that a cart was in the way. It is inter- 
esting to note that the donkey conducts by 
his own intelligence all the business of water- 
distributor, while Bob has sunk to the position 
of mere pumper and money-collector, attached 
to and led by the shafts.— Nature. 
Intelligence of the Oriole—On the western 
side of Central Park stands a row of elm trees, 
difficult to approach on account of the heavy 
growth of young bushes around them. On 
a branch of one of the trees, about 16 feet 
from the ground, a pair of Baltimore Orioles 
set to building a nest. They chose the ex- 
treme end of the bough, with the evident in- 
tention of making it a hazardous experiment 
for any bird-nester to attempt to molest them. 
But in their excess of caution they appeared 
not to observe, what the few persons whose 


oe else to do so; in short, carrying out into|not what it ought to be, not what it is in}eyes were keen enough to sce the first labors 
the daily life the principles of honesty and} European countries, and not what I feel con-'of the little architects saw, that the branch 
hirness is the very best and most efficient’ fident it will be in the future. i have but few|was much too slender to support so large a 
neans of benefiting the community, and the'suggestions to make. Keep out of Americar nest as an oriole builds. 
only foundation on which to build a benevo-| politics: they are a whirlpool in which the| When the nest was about two-thirds fin- 
knee worthy of the name.— Public Ledger. |swimmer is always drowned, and which the'ished, the birds saw their mistake. The 
Americans understand just as little as you do.| branch had bent so low that it was getting 
Attend to your business carefully and con-| perilously near the grass. Work was at once 
Remarks. scientiously, no matter how humble it may stopped, and the builders sat close together 
be. Let the citizens of this metropolis know | for a long time, and seemed to be discussing 
Ifhe bad thought best, I should have been |how honest and capable our race is. They|the situation. Finally they flew side by side 
gad if the writer of the article on Westtown, | wi) find ere long that, however superior they |to a bough about fifteen inches over the one 
{finished in No. 51 of vol. 57], had been will- may be to us in the art of war and of ma- on which their nest was, and, leaning over, 
\chinery, we still can teach them lessons injinspected the distance. They seemed to be 
that morality and fair play which in the long satisfied, and though it was growing rapidly 
run rule the world.” dusk, the birds flew away in opposite direc- 
tions. Inthe morning it was found that they 
. ‘ ad firmly secured their babitati - 
thedifferent Monthly Meetings of our Society, Natural History, Science, &. ee og brane 
o find so few competent clerks, and we wan Holothurians.—A species of this large and passing a piece of white string, which they 
nore astonished when he reflected that W est-' curious sea-worm has been found on the coast'had found somewhere in the park, over the 
town School had been in operation for many| of Cornwall. When touched or disturbed, it! upper bough, and fastening both edges of it 


years, and that most of the members of Our throws out a bunch of white tapered threads, |securely to the edges of the nest. The build- 
Society bad been educated there. William| pout an ine . 


aces h in length and one-eighth injing then went rapidly on. 

fvans was an authority in such matters, and thickness. These are very sticky, and may| The Baltimore Oriole is a very intelligent 
Ido not remember to have known a more be drawn out till they become very thin. | bird, but a New York ornithologist who saw 
tmpetent Clerk, or, (if I may so speak,) When so thin as to be barely visible, six of;the nest, said he had never seen an achieve- 
lignified presiding officer. The period dur-)them were strong enough to sustain a weight'ment quite equal to this one before. The art 
ing his appointment as clerk to the Yearly! of 300 to 1000 grains. From this habit ofjof knitting fibres or strings together is well 
Meeting, was a peculiarly trying one—as ' emitting white threads, the Cornish fishermen | known to many birds. The weaver-bird of 
party spirit at times ran very high ; and, ‘call it the “cotton-spinner.” These threads| India builds its nest out of a large strong leaf, 
though this dear Friend was subjected to! ro supposed to be organs of attack or of de-| which it stitches together at the edges, mak- 
the shafts of envy—reproach and contumely | fence,— Nature. ing a compact and closely adhering funnel.— 

teing often his portion—he never seemed cf North Cape Whale.—This species, called| New York Sun. 
lone sight of the responsibility of bis position, by the Americans “black whale,” inhabits the! |The March of the Prairie Dog.—The Albany 
nof the respect due the authority of a rightly | north temperate zone of the Atlantic Ocean.| (Texas) News says the mareb of the prairie 
meered assembly. J. E.R. {Tt is this species, which, in former times was|dog is a standing threat against the future 
th mo. 1884. so abundant in the Bay of Biscay, off the|prosperity of the grazing districts of that 
coasts of Norway and Iceland, and along the|State. Draw a line from Red river south to 
_Afew years ago a nurse with a little child; New England shores. It was eagerly pur-|the Colorado, so as to run about the western 
inher care was travelling in a first-class Ger-|sued by the fishermen, and so successfully |lines of Throckmorton, Shackelford, Calla- 
man compartment, to rejoin the parents of;that it seemed almost exterminated, the fish-|han and Coleman counties, and it marks the 
t charge. The little one grew fractious ing having ceased in European waters more|front of the greatest immigration army ever 
ind fatigued. The nurse's efforts to soothe|than 150 years ago. Latterly, it has appeared|dreamed of by man. From this line west 250 
twere neither very judicious nor persistent, | again on the American coast in considerable| miles, every square mile is infested by these 
ind the other occupants of the carriage vented | numbers, so that its catching is being resum-|devouring pests. They thickly inhabit a sec- 
eir appreciation of her unskilfulness in|ed. Only two specimens have been seen near|tion of country 200 miles long and 250 miles 
boks and words. At length an amiable-|the coast of Europe in the present century. |wide. The advent of the white man into this 
ppearing lady, seated alone, arose and went| An Intelligent Donkey—At Walham Green,|country has but increased their numbers, as 
Wer to the nurse's side. Then she sat down old Bob has for many years taken round for|man has destroyed the wolves, badgers, rat- 
th her. In a few moments the child was sale, water in a tub on wheels. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


ing to have endorsed his remarks by append- 
ing his signature thereto. In speaking of 
Westtown, [ remember a conversation I had 
years ago, with the late William Evans, who 
stated that it surprised him, when he visited 











—_——_so———__ 









Years ago|tlesnakes, panthers and other animals which. 
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prey upon the prairie dogs. They eat the 
grass in the summer and the grass roots in 
winter, and the consequence is that what was 
but a few years ago the finest grazing region 
in America is fast becoming a verdureless 
desert. The prairie dog is migrating East, 
and within a year or two bas advanced his 
frontier about five miles. Unless soon checked 
his ravages will become enormous. 

His Pet.—A pigeon which for six years was 
a pet of the late Thurlow Weed, for a long 
time showed in a touching way his apprecia- 
tion of the loss of his master. Not long since 
a gentleman called at the house, and the 
pigeon alighted on his shoulder, cooed, peered 
into the stranger's face, and then flew into an 
adjoining room. 

“ He has done that to every gentleman that 
has come into the house since father died,” 
said his daughter, with a sigh. 

“He takes most kindly to Gen. Bowen, who 
visits me occasionally, who has been in feeble 
health some time, and walks slowly. 

“'The bird will coo and fly to the general’s| 
shoulder, but when he sees that it is not my| 
father he will stop his cooing and find some; 
other perch. 

“Since the day that father’s remains were) 
carried away, the affectionate creature has 
been seeking for his master. He flies through | 
every room in the house, and fairly baunts' 
the library, where father spent most of his: 
time with his pet. 





THE FRIEND. 





seed. The rocks would still remain rugged 
and bare among the trees in the clefts. But 
the Alaska vegetation soon covers the steepest 
rocks, and the trees grow so thick together 
that the proverbial “thick as a white cedar 
swamp in New Jersey,” is almost meaningless 
in comparison. The trees very often have 
the trunks touching each other. Naturally, 
this thick growth is against very large tim- 
ber, and, as a consequence, the average value 
of the timber lands of the Pacific slopes of 
mountains of Alaska is very much less than 
timber lands in the Eastern States. In illus- 
tration of the ease with which arboreal vege- 
tation sustains itself in Alaska, note is made 
of the very old Indian village of Kaigan. It 
is the custom of the Indians to record events 
in the history of tribes or noted individuals 
by carving on the huge poles erected before 
the entrance to their lodges. On the tops of 
these ‘“totem-poles,” as they are termed at 
this village, young trees of the Sitka spruce, 
Abies Sitchensis, bad started, and, instead of 
being dried out, as they certainly would the 


tained an existence from year to year. One 
tree was probably twenty feet high, and per- 
haps balf as tall as the pole on which it grew. 
It had sent a root down through the pole to 
the ground and entered the earth, from which 
it was now drawing part of its subsistence. 
Many other illustrations are given in connec- 
tion with the influence of moisture on arboreal 


first season in the Eastern States, bad : 
| 


the great shipbuilding yards, the men at the ffej 
stations, and other laborers, as opportunity offers, 
An exchange says: “It is a somewhat curious 
tacle—this return of the ecclesiastical dignitaries of 
the Church of England to methods for the adopti 
of which John Wesley was, a century ago, held as 
little better than ‘filth and offscouring,’ ” 


—Evasion of Law.—The Christian Cynosure 
that whiskey flasks made in imitation of iy 
books, are helen manufactured for sale in Towa, 
where the law prohibiting all sale of intoxi 
drinks came into operation on the 4th of 7th aoe 


—The English Nation and Temperance.— At 
National Temperance Congress held at Live 
England, Cardinal Manning made a speech in the 
course of which he said:—‘ The great mass of the 
East Indian, Oriental, Chinese, and Mahomedan 
ple, by their law and their religion, are bound nottg 
drink intoxicating drinks, and they are an example 
to us of self-denial. From the hem of the garm t 
of this great nation go forth poison and death. We 
are poisoning China with opium, we have forced ig 
on the Burmese. Wheresoever the British Empirg 
has been in contact with indigenous races, they have 
perished from before our face. They have died off, 
not so much by the red hand of violence as b 
intoxicating poisons, we have taught them to drink” 
Cee ee 
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We have received a copy of the printed 
minutes of New York Yearly Meeting, held 


“He will tread over every inch of space on longevity and vigor in Alaska.—Independent.'at Glen Falls, which commenced on the 30th 


the lounge, and then go to the rug, over which 
he will walk repeatedly, as if in expectation 
of his dead master’s coming. 

“He invariably does this at meal-times, 
when our table is set in the back parlor, of 
which we now make a dining-room. 
see our table from the rug.” 

“Then you do not put him in a cage?” 

“OQ, never!” was the response. “The run; 
of the house has been his since he came! 
into it. Other pigeons come into our yard) 
frequently, and our pet sometimes joins them. | 





Items. 


—Observance of First-Day.—D. R. Lowell, in The 
Christian Advocate, gives the result of his observa- 
tions on this subject when in Europe. At Liver- 


He can pool and London he was agreeably surprised to find , 


the places of business closed and a quiet feeling pre- 
vail. In Turin and Rome, Italy, he could scarce 
discern any difference between this and other days. 
Mostly all business was carried on as briskly and 
openly as on other days. The places that were closed 
appeared to be from the preference of the proprie- 


u : |tors, and not from respect to public sentiment or| E : 
He seldom remains long with them, but comes Jaw. The influence seemed entirely worldly. As lowing advice: 


of 5th month last. 

The statistical table gives the number of 
members at the close of the year 1883, at 
3709, of whom 706 were under 21 years of 
age. The number of births during 1883 wag 
33 ; and of deaths 56—a disproportion which 
‘prevails in the eastern Yearly Meetings. 
| In the minute which follows the summary 
of the answers to the queries, and which pro- 
bably is founded on the expressed exercise of 
‘those who spoke when the state of Societ 
was under consideration, we observe the fo 
“Tf we would maintain 


ou 
back through one of the windows, and begins’ he passed along the street, everywhere he was greet-| Christian life we must be diligent in the ee 


his search again through the house for my 
father.”—Our Dumb Animals. 


Vegetation in Alaska.—The Proceedings of| 


the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia notes that the wonderful luxuriance 
of vegetation in Alaska, as compared with so 
many unfavorable conditions, is evidently due 
in a great measure to the atmospheric mois- 
ture, which lessens the demand for active 
work to supply moisture which so taxes the 
energies of vegetation in the less humid regions 
of the earth. The Alnus Viridis, a species of 
alder, which on the mountains of North Caro- 
lina forms a bush of little more than six feet 
high, forms, even so high as latitude 59 de- 
grees, trees with trunks so large that the 
Indians form canoes—dug-outs—from them. 
When it is remembered that, in one of these 
“dug-outs,” an Indian can take his wife and 
family, besides all his worldly goods, and 
travel with them, some idea may be formed 
of the size of these alder trees. Many Alaska 
Indians spend a greater part of their lives 
squatting in these “dug-outs,” and to such an 
extent as to become fairly bow-legged when 
they arrive at maturity. The forests of Alaska 
in many places grow on the sides of rocky 
hills, so steep that it would be impossible for 
an Eastern tree to live, unless by good fortune 
the tree found a crevice in which to start the 


jed with the din and display of vendor business. 
Cobblers were seen at their benches, blacksmiths 
made the streets resound with the stroke of their 
hammers, and hucksters were crying their goods. 

In Paris, the First-day was a public holiday—a 
day of revelry and frolic. 
to sports and display. He attended services at the 
American chapel, and on his way home saw crowds 
of carriages going in one direction. He says :— 

“We began to inquire the cause of this, and soon 
learned that there was a noted horse-race at the 
ground a little out of the city, and a public dance in 
the evening. We became interested, watched them 
for a time, and then began to count. By actual 
count we discovered that carriages were rolling by 
us at the rate of sixty per minute, or three thou- 
sand six hundred per hour. We then began count- 
ing the number of persons in each carriage, and 
found that at least fifteen thousand people were pass- 
ing by per hour. We then crossed over to another 
street, into which centred several smaller streets, 
and, to our utter astonishment, we found at least 
forty-five thousand people passing over this one 
road per hour, all bound for a public horse-race and 
dance. 
day—that the races were devoid of interest because 
of the absence of noted race-horses. It was also a 
rainy day. If this is Paris on an off day, what must 
she be on her best days? We also noticed in the 
daily papers that at least twelve of their largest 
theatres were to be open in the evening.” 





— Open-air Preaching.— Bishop Ryle, of the 
Church of England, has resorted to preaching in 
the open air at Liverpool among the workmen in 


It was especially devoted | 


And yet the papers pronounced this an off 


‘ing and study of the Holy Scriptures, in prt 
ivate and with our families collectively, and 
make our requests known unto God wi 
thanksgiving and prayer.” While it is g 

to be diligent in reading the Scriptures, it is 
important to bear in mind, that its effect 
our spiritual life depends not so much on the 
mere reading, as on the fervency and sincerity 
with which the mind is turned towards the 
Lord, and the blessing from Him which ma 
accompany the perusal. It is possible to dilt- 
gently read and study the Scriptures without 
deriving any spiritual benefit therefrom—as 
was said by the apostle—“ The word preached 
did not profit them, not being mixed wit 
faith in them that heard it.” So, also, the 
Apostle Paul said to Timothy, that they were 
able to make wise unto salvation, through 
aith which is in Christ Jesus. But without 
this faith, or dependence and trust in the 
power of God, and which is the fruit of the 
operation of the Spirit of Christ on the mind, 
the Scriptures have no such power in them 
selves. Hence there is a peculiar propriety 
in the advices which our Society has been ae 
customed to send forth to its members, that 
Friends should seek for private retirement to 













crease of strength and light; and that they 
should accustom their children and familie 


wait upon the Lord for the renewal and it 
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tosuch seasons of mental retirement, in which 
the solemnizing presence of the Lord’s Spirit 
may be felt. This experience of the work of 

e on the heart, through the renewed visi- 
iations of the Spirit of Christ, is that which 
ghove all else is needful to maintain our Chris- 
tisn life ; and to this the attention of all should 
be chiefly directed. 

It seems the more needful to call attention 
to this subject, because there is an evident 
tendency in our Society at the present time 
to place undue dependence on outward and 
instrumental means of promoting the king- 
dom of our Redeemer, and to have too little 
gonfidence in the immediate work of Christ. 

We recall the case of one who was an ac- 
tive worker in the limits of Indiana Yearly 
meeting, in what may be called the revival 
school of teachers. On one occasion he heard 
some one read the passage above referred to, 
from Paul’s Epistle to Timothy—*“ Thou hast 
known the Holy Scriptures which are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus.” Suddenly his at- 
tention was arrested by the impression, that 
this instruction must be received through 
faith ; and as he dwelt under the feeling, and 
opened his mind to receive in simplicity and 
humility the teachings of the Spirit of Christ, 
be gradually came to see that he had been 
building on a defective foundation. For a, 
considerable period, perhaps about a year, he| 
remained a silent learner in the school of 
Christ ;and when his mouth was again opened | 
inthe ministry, the whole tone of his preach- 
ing was unlike what it had been before. 

The principal of the fund left by Lindley | 
Murray amounts to $50,000. A new edition | 
of 1000 copies of his work entitled, “ Power! 
of Religion,” had been printed during the past. 
year, and the remainder of the income distri-| 
buted in various charitable and educational 
channels, mostly in rather smallamounts. | 





In the Memoirs of Micajah Collins, on wae Io 


401 of “ The Friend” (for 7th mo. 26th), are’ 
some remarks made when in Philadelphia in 
1812, on the hurtful effects of buman wisdom | 


being in the ascendency in our religious meet- | 
ings; and of the oppressive feeling that is, 


taused where reason takes the place of hum- 
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But the presence of isolated cases of this kind 
is not an evidence of declension pervading 
the whole body. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The number of immigrants who 
arrived in the United States during the fiscal year 
which ended Sixth month 30th, last, was 509,834, being 
82,490 less than during the preceding fiscal year. 

The total exports of petroleum from the United 
States for the same period amounted to 513,670,092 
gallons, of the value of $47,106,248, being an increase 
of 7,738,470 gallons and $2,190,160, as compared with 
the exports for the preceding fiscal year. 

Four and a-half millions of letters were sent to the 
dead-letter office last year, and of that number nearly 
200,000 had been mailed without stamps, and 12,000 
without any address. 

It is said that $115,000,000 is invested in theatres 
in the United States. How long will it be before the 
eyes of our people will be opened to see the incalcula- 
ble loss they sustain from this source of corruption ? 

The United States has more paper and pulp mills 
than any other country on the globe, and nearly one- 
fourth of the entire number in the world. The Ger- 
man Empire follows second, with 1015 mills, 70 less 
than the United States. 

The First Comptroller of the Treasury decides that 
“there is no authority for the payment of the claims 
of the Creek nation of Indians, aggregating $19,740, 
alleged to be due under Article ¥ of the Treaty of 
Eighth month 7th, 1856, and that there is no appropria- 
tion under which they can be paid. 

The President has ordered the Secretary of War to 
employ military force in the removal of intruders in 
the Indian Territory. The Lieutenant-General of the 
Army has, therefore, directed by telegraph the Com- 
manding General of the Division of the Missouri to 
remove from the Territory all persons who may be 
within its limits in violation of law and of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of Seventh month Ist. 

The Cunard Line steamer Oregon, which arrived at 
Queenstown at 7.25 on the morning of the 6th instant, 
made the passage in 6 days, 12 hours and 54 minutes. 
The best previous east-bound record was made by the 
Anchor Line’s steamship America, on her second trip. 
It was 6 days, 14 hours and 18 minutes. 

The disabled steamer Lydian Monarch, from London 
for New York, with 162 passengers, put into St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, on Seventh-day, last. She was 21 days 


AD 


out. 


Indge Hayes, of the Seventh Judicial District of 
a, 


', has Juct given a decision as to the jurisdiction of 
Justices of Peace under ue -ow Iowa rohibitorv liquor 


law. He holds that justices have nv ju-:.diption to try, 
determine or pass judgment upon cases under Uno 1... 
other than to hold the preliminary trial and bind the 
defendants over to the District Court. The decision is 
based upon the opinion that the penalties of the new 
law exceed the jurisdiction of justices. By this deci- 


tle submission to the Divine law in religious sion all the liquor cases begun at Muscatine under the 


matters. 

The publication of these remarks has called 
forth from an esteemed friend the following 
triticism: “I had always thought that that 
period, the days of Jonathan Evans and 


others, was the Augustan age of American | 


Quakerism; and it pains me to think that 
there can be any 
might lead to a different conclusion.” 

We think the uneasiness of our friend may 
be, in measure at least, relieved, if he will re- 
flect, that the exercise of mind into which a 
person is brought in a meeting, and the sense 
of something wrong which he is called upon 
to bear a testimony against, may and often 
does refer to but few present, or but to a 
tingle individual. To the great body of those 
ssembled the words spoken may be relieving 
ind strengthening. We do not suppose there 
bas ever been a period in the history of the 
Church, however marked by the general 


a, Prevalence of upright and godly zeal, in which 


the living menibers of the body of Christ have 
tot had cause to labor with and mourn over 
me weak or erring brother, or some enemy 
the truth arising from among themselves. 


| sult 
| Amalgamated Association, in its session at Pittsburg, 


new law are dismissed. The question will be appealed 
to the Supreme Court. 

Steel nails can now be made cheaper than iron nails. 
A revolution in the iron business is likely to be a re- 
A delegate to the National Convention of the 


says: “Ifthe manufacturers succeed in making a success 
of the steel nail machines, it will ruin the business for 
the workmen, as a few men could do the work of 


credible testimony that}hundreds. In Wheeling alone 500 men would be thrown 


out of employment.” 

Dr. T. A. Bland, editor of the Council Fire, has re- 
turned from a visit to the Pine Ridge and Rosebud 
Indian Agencies in Dakotah. The visit was made in 
response to an invitation from Red Cloud, who wished 
his people to consult the doctor before meeting the new 
Commissioner appointed to negotiate respecting their 
reservation. Dr. Bland was arrested and removed from 
the Pine Ridge Agency by Agent McGillicuddy. This 
action is attributed to exposures made in the Council 
Fire, of the Agent’s schemes for enriching himself at 
the expense of the Indians. Dr. Bland has represented 
the matter to the Interior Department. 

On the 7th instant the Board of Trade and leading 
citizens of Helena, Montana, telegraphed to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, urging immediate action for the 
relief of 3000 Piegan Indians at the Blackfeet Agency, 
who, the petitioners say, “despite contrary reports, are 
actually starving.” The petitioners add: “The death 
rate is great. The supply of provisions at the agency 
is almost exhausted, and the rations issued are so scanty 
that they would be insufficient to sustain life but for the 
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abundance of wild berries in the hills. Stock men 
report that many cattle are killed on the ranges by the 
starving Indians.” 

The shock of an earthquake was felt in this city on 
the 11th inst., at 2.07 P. M., and was also experienced 
elsewhere over a wide. area of country extending along 
the Atlantic coast from Maryland to Maine. Theshock 
was severe in New York, Boston, many of the cities 
and towns of New Jersey, and the interior towns of this 
State. Buildings were shaken and furniture disturbed, 
and in some instances, chimneys and walls were cracked 
or thrown down, and people rushed into the streets. 
On the 12th another shock was felt along the south 
side of Long Island, at 12.30 P. M. 

The Numismatic and Archeological Society of New 
York has loaned to the Electrical Exhibition electro- 
types of all the ancient gold and silver coins and med- 
als contained in the British Museum, covering the 
period from the invention of coining, 700 B. C., down 
to the Christian era. 
The deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 388, 
which was 66 less than during the previous week, and 
80 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the foregoing 206 were males, 182 females, and 182 
were children five years of age or under: 49 died of 
cholera infantum; 43 of consumption; 26 of heart 
diseases ; 18 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 
17 of pneumonia ; 26 of marasmus; 14 of old age, and 
14 of typhoid fever. 
Markets, &c.—U.8. 4}’s, registered, 111$; coupon, 
1128; 4’s, 120}; 3’s, 101; currency 6’s, 125 a 134. 
Cotton.—Prices were rather easier. Sales of mid- 
dlings are reported at 11§ a 11} cts. per pound for up- 
ands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white, 8} cts. for export, and 
94 cts. per gallon for home use. 

Feed.—Sales of winter bran at $16 a $16.25 per ton. 

Flour was in moderate request at unchanged prices. 
Sales of 2100 barrels, including Minnesota extras, at $4 
a $5.50; Pennsylvania family at $4.25 a $4.50; western 
do. at $5 a $5.50, and patents at #5.50 a $6.25. Rye 
flour moved slowly at $3.50 a $3.62} per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat was unsettled and lc. per bushel 
lower: 7500 bushels sold in lots, including new No. 1 
Pennsylvania red, at 96 cts.; No. 1 western at 92 cts.; 
No. 2 Delaware at 92 cts.; No. 2 western red at 89a 89} 
ets., and No. 3 red at 86 cts. per bushel, and No. 2 
red at 89 a 89} cts. 8th mo., 904 a 90% cts. 9th mo., 92 
a 92} cts. 10th mo., and 934 a 94 cts. 11th mo. Corn. 
—Car lots were firm: 7000 bushels sold in lots at 66 
a 67 cts. per bushel, the latter rate for sail mixed; 63 
a 64 cts. for rejected and steamer, and sail mixed at 
61 a 63 cts. 8th mo., 60 a 62 cts. 9th mo., 60} a 60} 
cts. 10th mo., and 58 a 60 cts. 11th mo. Oats.—Car 
lots were lower: 9000 bushels sold in lots at 44 a 48 cts. 
per bushel, according to quality, and No. 2 white at 35 
4 ets. 8th mo., 33§ a 34 ets. 9th mo., 33} a 34 cts. 


tN ise., and ‘ : . 
lots at 68 an ne 2 34} cts llth mo. Rye sells in 


Hay and Straw Market.— or Feezezivania. " 
mo. 9th, 1884.—Loads of hay, 323; do. do. straw 62. 
Average price during week—Prime timothy, 85 a 95 
cts. per 100 lbs. ; mixed, 75 a 85 cts. per 100 lbs. ; straw, 
80 a 90 cts. per 100 Ibs. 

Beef cattle were in demand at an advance: 2800 head 
arrived and sold at the different yards at 4} a 7} cts. 
per pound, as to quality. : 

Sheep were in fair demand and prices were steady: 
15,000 head arrived and sold at 2 a 5 ets., and lambs at 
3 a 7} ets. per pound, as to condition. 

Hogs were unchanged : 4300 head arrived and sold 
at 8 a 84 cts. per pound, according to quality. 

ForEIGN.—In the House of Commons on the 5th 
instant, Premier Gladstone, in moving the credit of 
£300,000 to provide for an expedition to the Soudan, 
said that the purpose of the expedition was merely to 
relieve General Gordon and not to crush the Mahdi. 
It would be sufficient to secure good government in the 
Soudan. The evacuation of that country was now out 
of the question. England was bound to protect General 
Gordon. 

In connection with the great reform demonstration 
in Birmingham on the 4th instant, an enthusiastic meet- 
ing was held the next evening at Bingley Hall. Fully 
20,000 people were present. S hes were made by 
John Bright and Joseph Chamberlain, President of the 
Board of Trade. The reform of the House of Lords, 
J. Bright declared, was urgent and inevitable. The 
creation of new peers to pass the Franchise bill would 
only get rid of the present difficulty. What was wanted 
was a limitation of the veto power of the House of 
Lords. Should the people submit, or should they curb 
the nobles, as their fathers had curbed the kings of 
England? A resolution was adopted denouncing the 
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action of the House of Lords in rejecting the reform of 
the franchise. 

The Government scheme for the temporary relief of 
the Egyptian Treasury includes the renewal of the 
Rothschild loan of £1,000,000 and the reduction of the 
expenses of the administration. Edgar Vincent has 
been instructed to report what immediate reductions 
are possible. The Khedive’s yacht will be sold and 
the expenses of his household curtailed. 

The North German Gazette reproaches the English 
press for its persistent efforts to excite France against 
Germany. The paper says: “ Recent events have 
sharpened public opinion in Germany td the drift of 
the English policy, and are dissolving the belief in the 
friendly sentiments of the English for their German 
cousins. 
and Germany are now happily seen through, both in 
Paris and Berlin. Henceforth, if England’s interests 
are opposed to the French, she must not look to Ger- 
many, but must act alone.” 


THE FRIEND. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Rachel C. Bacon, IIl., $2, vol. 58; 
from Edward Marshall, City, $2, vol. 58, and for Sarah 
E. Haines, Pa., $2, vol. 58; from Elwood E. Haines, 
N.J., $2, vol. 58; from Ellen Waln, Myk., $2, vol. 58; 
from Benjamin Pickett, Kansas, $2, vol. 58; from Ed- 
ward S. Lowry, City, $2, vol. 58; from William Evans, 
N. J., $2, vol. 58; from Samuel Bell, City, $2, vol. 58; 
from William H. Blackburn, Agent, O., $16, being $2 
each for himself, Abel H. Blackburn, Phebe Cope, 
Sarah A. Cope, Israel Cope, Joseph Hall, and Wilson 
Hall, O., and David Blackburn, Pa., vol. 58; from E. 
S. Deats, N. J., $2, vol. 58; from Benjamin Gilbert, 
Agent, Pa., $10, being $2 each for himself, Albert Cope, 


58; from S. H. Headley, Pa., $2, vol. 58; from John 
Trimble, Agent, Pa., $8, being $2 each for himself, 
Harvey Thomas, Caleb E. Thomas, and Samuel Fogg, 
vol. 58; from Anna M. Warrington, Pa., $6, being $2 


Perry, vol. 58; from Richard Buzby, N. J., $2, yg 
58; from Barclay R. Leeds, City, $8, being 33a 
himself, William H. Leeds, Oregon, Herman H, 

Pa., and Edwin Leeds, N. J., vol. 58; for William 
Winner, N. J., $2 vol. 58; from Joseph H. Roberts, 
N. J., $2, vol. 58; from Mary V. Miller, Kans, $5 ig 
No. 34, vol. 59; from John H. Lippincott, N, J 
vol. 58 ; from Robert Shoemaker, City, $2, vol. 58; 
Samuel Betts, City, $2, vol. 58; from Joseph B, 
jlack, City, $2, vol. 58; from Rebecca K. Masters, 
Philada., $2, vol. 58; from Ann Burgess, Pa,, $2, 
58; from Dorcas B. Robinson, R. I., $2, vol. 58; 
Edward Downing, Pa., $2, vol. 58; from Jane BE, 
Gtn., $2, vol. 58; and for Jonas Edge, Kans., $2, yo) 
58 ; from Margaret S. Kashner, N. J., $2, vol. 58; from 
|Gtn., $2, vol. 58 ; from Joshua T. Ballinger, Agent, Pa, 
$18, being $2 each for John Cope, Mary and 

| Fox, Thomas C. Hogue, Esther H. Mendenhall, Thomas 
| F. Scattergood, Sarah S. Scattergood, Charles B, 


‘ os 


The attempts to excite hate between France | Dillon Gibbons, Joshua Cope, and Mary M. Price, vol.| John M. Sager, Pa., $2, vol. 58; from M. Hi 


The French Government Commission which has|¢ach for herself, Curtis H., and T. Francis Warrington, | pard, Enos Smedley, and William Webster, vol. i; 
been making experiments similar to those of Louis vol. 58 ; from James Bromley, City, $10, being $2 each |from Uriah Borton, N. J., $2, vol. 58; from William 


Pasteur, in connection with finding a cure for hydro- 
phobia, has reported that its investigations decisively 
confirm the correctness of the distinguished scientist’s 
theory. 

It is now alleged that there were numerous cases of 
cholera in the hospital at Marseilles, in 1883, many of 
which were fatal. The fact, however, was suppressed 
in order to prevent alarm. The attendants were sworn 
to secrecy. A number of deaths have occurred at this 
place as well as at Toulon, Arles and other places the 
past week. The disease is thought to have been ag- 
gravated by the hot weather. 

The town of Kelung, on the island of Formosa, has 
been taken by the French squadron under Admiral 
Lespes. Patenotre, French Minister to China, in a 
note to the Chinese Government at Pekin, referring to 
the capture of Kelung, says it was not an act of war, 
and that the port will be returned to China when an 
indemnity has been agreed upon. Should China re- 
sume hostilities along the frontier of Tonquin, the 
Minister states war will be declared, and the French 
squadron will bombard other ports, whether they are 
open to international commerce or not. 

The Congress of the two Houses of Parliament at 
Versailles on the revision of the Constitution, has been 
in session the past week. The first article of the scheme 
of revision under consideration was adopted by a vote 


of 523 to 1389. The Congress adopted by a vote of 602) 


to 105, paragraph one, article two, of the Revision bill, 
decreeing the Republican form of government to be 
immutable. Paragraph two, declaring monarchical pre- 
tenders to be ineligible to the Presidency, was adopted 
by a vote of 597 to 153. 

The newspapers of Vienna express great gratification 
at the meeting of Emperor William and Emperc 
Francis Joseph. The Fremdenblatt save: 


. Raed ce, it was not an act 
the meeting had no greet, “9. *4rau®, 
ng weoy, Bat an indication of the development 


of the two Empires which the alliance, based upon 
mutual convictions, has so greatly promoted. No seri- 
ous anxiety need now be entertained for the stability of | 
the friendly relations between the two States.” 

Myriads of locusts have appeared in the Mexican 
State of Vera Cruz, and done great damage to the crops. 
They have also devastated Yucatan and Southern 
Mexico, and it is said that thousands of families de- 
pendent upon small crops will have to be supported 
by the Government during the next six months. 

Bears are reported to have “become such a nuisance” 
in the Megantic districts of the Province of Quebec, 
that the local authorities offer $5 per head for their de- 
struction. 

The Earl of Derby, Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Department, has advised the Government to consent to 
the federation of the Australian colonies. 





A despatch received on the Ist inst. from Foo Choo 


for himself, Ellen Bromley, Robert Parker, Thomas 
Sharpless, and Rachel E. Roberts, vol. 58; from Wil- 
liam C. Allen, City, $2, vol. 58, and for Sarah J. Dutton, 
$2, vol. 58; from Isaac Leeds, N.J., $2, vol. 58, and for 
I. Powell Leeds, $2, vol. 58 ; from Margaret Robinson, 
Gtn., $2, vol. 58; from John Tatum, City, #2, vol. 58; 
from Nathan Cook, Pa., $2, vol. 58; from Hannah 
Mickle, N. J., $2, vol. 58; from Charles W. Warring- 
ton, City, $2, vol. 58; from Elizabeth Wright, N. J., 
$2, vol. 58; from Ezra Engle, N. J., $2, vol. 58; from 
Mary J. Stokes, N. J., $2, vol. 58; from Nicholas D. 
Tripp, Agent, N. Y., $24, being $2 each for Gilbert 
Weaver, William R. Hazard, do. for Hazard Library, 
Lydia Hoag, Samuel G. Cook, Persis E. Hallock, 
George Hoag, James J. Otis, Alfred King, Mary M. 
Otis, Susan C. Gorham, N. Y., and Jemima Knowles, 
Vt., vol. 58; from Ruth A. Crandall, R. I., #2, vol. 
58, and for Nathaniel Greene, $2, vol. 58; from Edward 
Michener, Pa., $2, vol. 58; from Rebecca Horner, City, 
$6, being $2 each for herself, Jane P. Cox, N. J., and 
Lydia Tucker, Pa., vol. 58; from Dr. Joseph Warring- 
ton, N.J., $2, vol. 58; for Isaac Stout, Io., $2, vol. 58; 
from Jacob Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 58; from Joseph 
Cartland, Mass., $2, vol. 58, and for Capt. William 
Reed, $2, vol. 58 ; from W. H. Corse, Del., for Mary H. 
Brooke, $2, vol. 58; from Elizabeth Hunt, O., $2, 
vol. 58; from Edward Comfort, Gtn., $2, vol. 58 ; from 
Hannah M. Stokes, Pa., $2, vol. 58; from Emeline E. 
Hilyard, N. J., $2, vol. 58; from Daniel Williams, 
Agent, O., $38.94, being $2 each for Asa Branson, 
Thomas Conrow, Branson D. Sidwell, Mary Chandlers, 
Sophronia Fawcett, Maria Walker, Mery _J- French, 
John C. Hoge, Joseph Reiley, William L. Ashton, 
Stephen Hobson mary Ann Holloway, Jacob Holloway, 
ja.-i« ©. Holloway, Sarah Purviance, Ephraim W. 


Se ae igh | followay, Mary A. Mitchell, Juliann H. Branson, 


and Charles Stratton, vol. 58, and 94 cents for David 
Branson, to No. 52, vol. 58; from Rebecca W. Burr, 
City, $2, vol. 58; from Rebecca 8. Troth, N. J., $2, vol. 
58; from Asenath H. Clayton, Can., $2, vol. 58; from 
John H. Webster, City, $6, being $2 each for himself, 
and Albert Webster, City, and George S. Webster, 
Fkfd., vol. 58; from George Abbott, Sen., N. J., $2, 
vol. 58; from William Archut, City, $2, vol. 58; from 
David Darnell, N. J., $2, vol. 58 ; from William Windle, 
Pa., $2, vol. 58; from George Thomas, M. D., Pa., $6, 
being $2 each for himself, to No. 24, vol. 59, J. Preston 
Thomas, to No. 23, vol. 59, and Charles T. Thomas, 
vol. 58; from Mary E. Dickinson, City, $2, vol. 58; 
from Lettice Evans, N. J., $2, vol. 58; from Charles 
Rhoads, N. J., $6, being $2 each for himself and Eliza 
A. Somers, N.J., and Benjamin Nicholson, Kans., vol. 
58; from Elihu Roberts, City, $2, vol. 58; from Hannah 
Stevenson, IIl., $2, vol. 58; from Peter Thomson, Gtn., 
32, vol. 58; from George Blackburn, Agent, O., $34, 
being $2 each from himself, William Fisher, Amelia 


to Reuter’s Telegram Company, asserts that the general | Maerkt, Thomas Y. French, Sarah L. Stanley, Richard 
impression in that city is that war between France and | B. Fawcett, John M. Stratton, Catharine W. Darlington, 
China is inevitable. Both natives and foreigners are|Maria Carey, Aaron Stratton, Ann Faweett, Robert 
leaving the city. Marines landed from two English | Miller, Mark Bonsall, Josiah Fawcett, Edward Bonsall, 
ships of war, are guarding the foreign population. It|John French, and Barzillai French, vol.58 ; from Seth 
is, however, a matter of hope that the Parisian journal |Shaw, Agent, O., $24, being $2 each from himself, Job 
La Liberte says France is not likely to break the ne-| Huestis, Nathan M. Blackburn, Hannah Blackburn, 
gotiations with China, or to push matters to an ex-|Daniel Blackburn, Charles Blackburn, Mifflin Cad- 
tremity. walader, Theophilus Morlan, Barak Ashton, Benjamin 

Harrison, Rachel Cope, and Abner Allman, vol. 58; 


. from Clayton Hancock, N.J., $2, vol. 58 ; from Francis 
WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. Taber, Mass., $2, vol. 58 ; from Mary A. Smith, Mass., 


Until further notice, the stage will be at Westtown |$2, vol. 58; from Thomas Perry, R. I., $18, being $2 
Station on the arrival of the trains which leave Broad |each from George Foster, John W. Foster, George C. 
street at 7.09 and 9.03 A. M., and 4.55 P, M., to convey | Foster, J. Barclay Foster, Lydia F. Nichols, Mary Ann 
passengers to the school. Shove, Ann Perry, Charles Perry, Jr., and Arthur 


| Bettles, Ill., $2, vol. 58; from Charles H. Shoemaker, 
|Ind., $2, vol. 58; from N. Dickinson, Can., $14, being 
$2 each for Henry S. Moore, Joseph Waring, Jess 
iStover, George Pollard, David C. Henderson, John 
Moore, and Henry Sutton, vol. 58. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will no 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


MOORESTOWN ACADEMY, 
Under the care of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
New Jersey, will re-open 9th month Ist. 
Application may be made, prior to the opening of the 
‘School, to WiLL1AM Evans, Mary W. StToxes, Com 
|mittee, Moorestown, N. J.; or, RuTHANNA Forsytag, 
Principal, Media, Pa. 


TOUGHKENAMON BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 
Will re-open 9th mo, 15th, 1884. 
| H. M. Cops, Principal, 
H. Cooper, Assistant. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Jony OC. Hatt, M.D, 
| Applications for the Admission of Patients maybe 


‘made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boarddl 
| Managers. 


MARRIED, at San Jose, California, on the 26thof 
(Sth month, according to the order of Friends, CHARLB 
|E. Cox, of LeGrand, Iowa, son of Benjamin and May 
Cox, to Lypta Suiptey Bean, daughter of Joel 
Hannah E. Bean. 


Diep, at his residence, near Chesterfield, Morgan 
Co., Ohio, on the 3rd of 3rd mo. 1884, in the 7rd year 
of his age, Henry Crew, a member of Chesterfield 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. This dear Friend 
was a firm believer in the doctrines and principlesd 
the religious Society of Friends; he was a constant 
attender of our religious meetings, and often spoke with 
regret of the departures in our Society from its orig 
testimonies. Although the call was sudden, we believe 
that, through redeeming love and mercy, he was found 
with his lamp trimmed and burning, prepared to enlet 
into the joy of his Lord, 

—, on the 29th of 3rd mo. 1884, in the sevenly- 
sixth year of her age, at the residence of her son-in-la¥, 
Loid Santee, Keokuk Co., Iowa, ELIZABETH PENROSB, 
a valued elder and member of Pennsville Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Morgan Co., Ohio. She joined the 
Society of Friends in early life, and we think it may be 
truly said, that her after life evinced that her motive 
in so doing were pure. 

—, 7th mo. 11th, near Pittstown, New Jersey, 
ANNIE, daughter of the late William L. King, a mei 
ber of the Society of Friends, in the 73rd year of het 
age. 

——, at Germantown, Pa., Seventh mo, 24th, 1 
Saran Mason, aged 89 years, a member of Frankf 
Monthly Meeting. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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